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Equal School Facilities — 


How A Virginia County 
Made Up Its Mind 


By Emerson C. Smith 
Director, Department of Interracial Cooperation 
Virginia Council of Churches 


N JULY 29, 1948, a long-smoldering 
source of dissatisfaction was 
brought suddenly and dramatically to 
the attention of the citizens of the 
State of Virginia when a federal judge 
permanently enjoined the school 
board and superintendent of King 
George County from further discrim- 
ination against the Negro children 
and ordered that school facilities in 
the county be equalized at once. 

During the months since the case 
was filed in October, 1946, newspapers 
in the state devoted long columns of 
print and careful editorials to the pro- 
ceedings. Virginians anxiously 
scanned these reports and debated the 
outcome of the case. The nation’s lead- 
ing publications spread the news 
abroad, so that it was brought to the 
attention of alert readers throughout 
the country. 

The plaintiffs in this case, strangely 
enough, were children—Negro pupils 
in the schools of King George County, 
Virginia. Through their parents and 
the Virginia Conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People as their next 
friends, they had brought a complaint 
before Federal Judge Sterling Hutche- 
son alleging that they were the vic- 
tims of awful discrimination be- 
cause of their race and color. The 
school board of the county, they 


charged, maintained schools for Negro 
children which were greatly inferior 
to those maintained for white pupils. 

Since the beginning of this case the 
NAACP has investigated educational 
facilities in more than fifty other 
school divisions in the State. Suits in- 
volving four of these are now pending 
in federal courts. Since the Ki 
George suit was the first to be brought 
to court it will be interesting to trace 
its development in some detail. 

King George County is located in 
northeastern Virginia, on the shores of 
the Potomac River, about fifty miles 
south of Washington, D. C. It is a 
small, predominantly agricultural 
county with limited resources, only 
three other counties in the state valu- 
ing their total property subject to 
state and local taxation at less than its 
$2,697,000 assessment. Its total popu- 
lation as reported by the 1940 census 
is 3,609 whites and 1,817 Negroes. The 
school population as given in the 1945- 
46 state report was 797 white pupils 
and 454 Negro pupils. , 

The controversy centered principal- 
ly around the conditions in the local 
high schools, although all schools in 
the county were included in the suit. 
In accordance with the educational 
policy in effect in Virgi whereby 
each county is responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of its 








school buildings, King George County 
had built two high schools — one for 
the white students known as the King 
George High School, and one for col- 
ored pupils known as the King George 
Training School. In 1938 Mr. T. Benton 
Gayle, superintendent of schools for 
King George County, recommended 
that the county borrow money to 
build two new high schools—one for 
Negroes and one for whites. According 
to Mr. Gayle, his proposal was turned 
down by the county board of super- 
visors, who decided to float a bond is- 
sue sufficient to finance the construc- 
tion of a high school for white chil- 
dren only. 

After the construction of the new 
high school for white children it was 
obvious that regardless of what the 
comparative facilities had been, at 
least the physical facilities now pro- 
vided for the white pupils were far 
superior to those for Negro children. 
For a number of years no effective 
move was made to remedy this in- 
equality. But in May of 1945 the Rev. 
L. B. Smith, a Negro minister in the 
county, wrote to the authorities re- 
questing better school facilities. Su- 
perintendent Gayle answered his let- 
ter, stating that physical facilities do 
not make a school and suggesting that 
the basic fault was with the teaching 
staff at the Training School. 


Appeal to NAACP 

The Negro citizens of the county 
were unwilling to accept such an an- 
swer. During the next seven months 
there was a gradual crystallization of 
feeling among them on the subject, 
and in January of 1946 they called on 
the secretary of the Virginia Teachers 
Association, Mr. J. Rupert Picott, for 
help. Mr. Picott appealed to the Vir- 
ginia Conference of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. Following meetings and 
conferences with interested people in 
the county, the NAACP officially pe- 
titioned the school board for the 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Gayle admitted that there 
were inequalities in educational facili- 
ties, but again denied that they consti- 
tuted discrimination in that “the best 


school is a log with a pupil on one end 
and a teacher on the other.” He re- 
iterated his statement that the trouble 
was due to poor teachers at the Train- 
ing School. He stated that the petition 
would be brought before the school 
board on March 22nd. 

After it became apparent that the 
school board was not going to act on 
the petition, the NAACP decided to 
carry the matter to the courts. Accord- 
ingly a suit was filed in Federal Court 
on October 14, 1946, asking for the 
equalization of school opportunities in 
King George County. 


Evidence of Discrimination 

During the trial, which began in 
November, 1947, a great deal of evi- 
dence was produced to substantiate 
the charge of discrimination. It was 
brought out that the High School was 
in a modern brick building, whereas 
the Training School was in an old 
frame building. The counsel for the 
plaintiffs pointed out that the High 
School had an auditorium and gym- 
nasium, running water, modern inside 
toilets, a central heating plant, a mod- 
ern cafeteria, an adequate library well 
housed, and a laboratory and labora- 
tory equipment for chemistry, phys- 
ics, and biology. The Training School, 
on the other hand, had outside toilets, 
no running water, no gymnasium, no 
auditorium, no adequate laboratory or 
equipment, no central heating plant 
(the rooms being heated by oil drums 
converted into stoves) , and a cafeteria 
which was greatly inferior to the one 
at the High School. It was shown that 
in the years from 1943 to 1946 there 
were four times as many volumes in 
the library at the High School as there 
were at the Training School. It was 
further disclosed that in its annual re- 
port for 1945-46 the State listed the 
value of the buildings and site of the 
High School at $102,173 and its furni- 
ture and equipment at $13,500. The 
value of the building and site for the 
Training School was listed at $24,200, 
and its furniture and equipment at 
$4,000. In addition to the inequality in 
physical facilities, it was shown that 
although chemistry, physics, geome- 
try and algebra II were offered in the 
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High School, they were not offered in 
the Training School. One year of bi- 
ology was offered every year in the 
High School, but only every other 
year in the Training School. The High 
School was accredited, but the Train- 
ing School was not. Upon being ques- 
tioned by the counsel for the plaintiffs, 
Superintendent Gayle admitted that 
it was generally understood that two 
types of instruction were given in or- 
der to prepare white and colored chil- 
dren for two different types of em- 
ployment. 

On April 7, 1948, Judge Hutcheson 
gave the opinion of the court, in which 
he reviewed the evidence presented 
and concluded, in part: “Upon consid- 
eration of all the evidence introduced 
pertaining to the school system in 
King George County it is clear that 
the opportunities afforded . colored 
children are not substantially equal 
to those furnished the white children.” 
And on July 29, he delivered a final 
judgment, permanently enjoining the 
school board and superintendent from 
further discrimination against the 
Negro children and ordering that 
school facilities in the county be 
equalized at once. 


State Loan Denied 


After hearing the opinion of the 
Judge, the county school board asked 
the state department of education to 
make a survey of the Training School 
to determine whether money could be 
borrowed from the state Literary 
Fund to finance improvements of the 
school buildings. The department of 
education refused to accredit the 
Training School, thus eliminating the 
possibility of the use of the Literary 
Fund for its improvements. It sug- 
gested that a new school be built or 
that King George County and neigh- 
boring Stafford County operate a con- 
solidated school in the city of Fred- 
ericksburg, about 25 miles away. 

The school board rejected this rec- 
ommendation and urged Governor W. 
M. Tuck to make funds available or 
to call a special session of the Legis- 
lature to provide funds to help the 
counties finance their school building 
needs. Since that time, more than fifty 
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counties have also appealed to the 
Governor for similar financial aid. 
Many ple advocated the imposi- 
tion of a sales tax to produce the 
necessary revenue. Governor Tuck re- 
fused to call a special session of the 
Assembly, pending the outcome of the 
study of state and local taxation being 
made by a commission appointed by 
him. 

The school board of ng 
County thus denied help m the 
state did not ask the county to float a 
bond issue to build a Negro high 
school, but proceeded to make certain 
improvements in the Training School 
facilities. 

Improvements Inadequate 

A few days before the opening of 
the Training School, representatives 
of the NAACP and the Virginia 
Teachers Association, accompanied by 
a number of school patrons inspected 
the changes made in the Training. 
School and declared that they were 
“totally inadequate.” They asserted 
that although some interior painting 
had been done, a water fountain with 
inadequate pressure had been in- 
stalled, and a little equipment had 
been added, no significant changes 
were made in the Training School 
building, no new courses were added, 
with the exception of one commercial 
science course, no sanitary flush toilets 
had been added, and no effort had 
been made to secure accreditation for 
the Training School. They also as- 
serted that the 2,000 volumes left on 
the floor of the principal’s office to be 
added to the Training School library 
included many antiquated and value- 
less books. Superintendent Gayle was 
quoted as admitting that the improve- 
ments were inadequate but insisting 
that everything possible had been 
done in the available time. 

The NAACP therefore advised its 
clients not to register at the Training 
School but to apply for admission at 
the King George High School. Accord- 
ingly, on September 9, 1948, Martin A. 
Martin, chief counsel for the NAACP, 
and W. Lester Banks, executive sec- 
retary, accompanied the plaintiffs to 
the King George High School, where 
Superintendent Gayle declared that 





to register the Negro children at the 
King George High School would be a 
violation of the state constitution and 
laws. Mr. Martin replied that in case 
of conflict the constitution and laws of 
the United States were superior to 
those of the States. Following this in- 
terchange, the Negro pupils returned 
and registered at the Training School. 

At this stage a swift procession of 
events ensued. 

In a statement issued September 9th 
Governor Tuck admitted that “facili- 
ties are unequal in many instances.” 
He stated that segregation “will con- 
tinue to be observed” and asserted 
that “the people will recognize that 
the situation must be treated with the 
utmost calmness and tolerance.” One 
Negro newspaper replied that the 
Governor’s statement contained parts 
“... which showed a lack of both tol- 
— and understanding of the prob- 

OP 


“Significant Advances” 


On September 19 State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction G. Tyler 
Miller issued a statement to the press 
in which he reported significant ad- 
vances made in providing school facil- 
ities for Negro children in the last ten 
years. . 

In the meantime King George school 
authorities announced an administra- 
tive change which made the princi- 

and two teachers at the Training 
hool assistants to the corresponding 
members of the staff of the white high 
school. This move was labeled by 
NAACP attorneys as a “direct re- 
prisal” against Negro citizens of King 
George County. 

During the latter part of September 
a petition was circulated among the 
Negro residents of the county which 
opened with the words “We, the un- 
dersigned colored citizens of King 
George County, Virginia, in order to 
form a more perfect union with our 
friends the white people of King 
George County....” The petition as- 
serted that the undersigned de- 
nounced communism; repudiated their 
affiliation with the NAACP; “affirmed 
their abiding faith in the white race; 

*Norfolk Journal and Guide, Sept. 18, 1948. 
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asked for the continuation of segrega: 
tion” and petitioned the school 

to request Judge Leon M. Bazile of 
the 15th Judicial Circuit of Virginia 
to call a referendum on the floating 
of a $150,000 bond issue to build a 
school for Negro children. The Negro 
PTA unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion rejecting the petition and direct- 
ing its secretary to return it unsigned. 

While these events were taking 
place, the NAACP attorneys peti- 
tioned Judge Hutcheson to order the 
superintendent and school board to 
appear in court to show cause why 
they should not be held in contempt 
of court for deliberate refusal to 
equalize school opportunities in the 
county. In the a to Judge 
Hutcheson NAACP attorneys pointed 
to the demotion of members of the 
Training School staff and submitted a 
copy of the petition circulated among 
the Negro citizens of the county as 
evidence that the school officials had 
acted “maliciously, contumaciously, 
willfully, and contemptuously” in not 
obeying the judge’s equalization or- 
der. Judge Hutcheson ordered the 
school authorities to appear in court 
on October 22nd to defend themselves 
against these charges. 

On October 21st Judge Leon Bazile 
of the 15th Judicial Circuit Court or- 
dered a special election to be held 
November 6th, on a $150,000 bond is- 


sue to finance a new high school for 


Negro pupils in the county. 


School Officials Answer 


On October 22nd Judge Hutcheson 
continued the hearing on charges of 
contempt to allow time for the attor- 
ney for the school officials, Mr. Horace 
T. Morrison, to file a formal answer 
to the contempt charge. This Attorney 
Morrison did, denying that the school 
officials had failed to provide substan- 


_tial equality of educational oppor- 


tunity and answering rey by point 
the charges made by NAACP attor- 
neys. 

On November 4th, the school offi- 
cials, following the advice of Judge 
Leon Bazile, in a surprise move to 
equalize facilities, dropped from the 
King George High School the courses 
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in chemistry, piveies. biology, geom- 
etry and ebra II which were not 
offered in the Training School. This 
move provoked a storm of protest. 
Attorneys from both sides, Superin- 
tendent Gayle, and patrons of both 
Negro and white schools joined in 
denouncing it. 

On November 6th the citizens of 
King George County went to the polls 
and voted approval of the school bond 
issue, 322 to 245. 

Following this step, events moved 
swiftly toward an amicable agree- 
ment. School board authorities, with 
the approval of the NAACP attorneys, 
restored three of the courses dropped 
from the white high school. Defense 
Attorney Morrison proposed a confer- 
ence with attorneys for the plaintiffs. 
This was greeted with favor by Attor- 
ney Martin A. Martin. The conference 
was held with Judge Hutcheson, on 
November 10th. A solution was 
reached whereby the school board 
agreed to the following stipulations 
and the NAACP attorneys therefore 
agreed to a continuance of the con- 
tempt action until September 1949. 
The stipulations were: “(1) that the 
same course of study be provided for 
Negro schools in the county as for 
white schools; (2) that equal physical 
facilities and buildings provided 
for both races; (3) that a 12-year 
course be installed in the Negro 
schools in place of the existing 11- 
year course; (4) that an order of Sep- 
tember 7 putting white principals and 
teachers in authority over Negro prin- 
cipals and teachers be rescinded, and 
that (5) attorneys for the two sides 
shall discuss means of equalizing 
school salaries.”* The attorneys for 
the plaintiffs also said that bs 5 would 
not object to the restoration of the re- 
maining courses dro from the 
white high school, if the above condi- 
tions were agreed upon. 

The amicable settlement of this 
case, though encouraging, does not 
settle the problem of equalization of 
school opportunities in Virginia. No 
such solution has been reached in sev- 
eral similar cases now ding in fed- 
(Continued on 

Times Dispatch, 
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Chattanooga Profits by 
Urban League Study 


has joined the 
ern cities whic 


Chattanoo 


owing 
list of Sou 


have 


worked out a blueprint for interracial 
progress. At the request of several 
ocal the National Urban 

help for a 
ing and long- 


groups, 
League supplied 
thorough job of fact- 
range planning. 


Negroes make up 28.8 per cent of 
Ce (38,370 Ne- 
groes in a total of 133,391 as of 1946) 
and 21.6 cent of Hamilton Coun- 
ty’s people. The aim of the survey 
was, first, to get all possible informa- 
tion on the education, health, employ- 
ment, housing, recreation, and treat- 
ment in the courts of this sizable 
proportion of the city’s people; and, 
ae to —, a a 
and strengthen and coopera- 
tion between Wher and white citi- 
zens. 


The 340-page report, which was 
summarized in The Chattanooga 
Times, is an impressive record of 
progress made and things yet to be 
done. Some of the recommendations 
have already been put into effect. 
For example, seven Negro officers 
were added to the police force during 
the past year; a city ordinance was 
—— requiring adequate sanitary 

ilities in each family dwelling unit; 
and a publicly owned hospital, oper- 
ated and ed entirely by Negro 
personnel, was opened. er recom- 
mendations, many of them long-range 
in nature, are still to be realized. 
Among them are additional facilities 
for training Cp ad nurses, improve- 
ment in school ts, and election of 
a com t Negro to the board of 
education. 


The follow-up continues, under the 
leadership of the organizations which 
sponsored the survey —the Council 
of Community Forces, the local Inter- 
racial Commission, and a committee 
of some fifty Chattanooga citizens of 
both races. 








What Will It Cost to Equalize 
School Buildings in the South? 


HE SoutH is just beginning to 

awaken to the enormous job it 
faces in tea” by ae schooling for 
Negro children. The principle of equal 
educational opportunity is firmly sup- 
ported, by elected officials and the 
general public alike—but the princi- 
ple is rarely spelled out in terms of 
facts and figures. 

How much will equalization cost? 
How can the bill be met? How much 
time will it take? 

These are some of the questions that 
must be answered, not only at the 
high levels of government but at the 
day-to-day level of community life, 
if the Southern States are to meet 
their most urgent problem construc- 
tively. The recent events in King 
George County, Va., reported in this 
issue, hold valuable lessons for those 
who are willing to learn. They point 
clearly to the need for orderly plan- 
ning, for steps to make the necessary 
funds available, and for earnest efforts 
to give local citizens a better under- 
standing of the problem. 


Part of the Bill 


The accompanying table furnishes 
some idea of one of the items on the 
bill which the South will have to pay. 
This is by no means the complete bill. 
The figures presented show only the 
cost of equalizing book values of 
elementary school plants, as of the 
year 1945-46, for eleven of the South- 
ern States. (No figures were available 
for Oklahoma and Tennessee.) No at- 
tempt is made in the table to estimate 
how greatly these amounts have been 
swelled in the past two years by the 
rising cost of construction and in- 
creased enrollment. Nor do _ these 
figures include the cost of equalizing 
teachers’ salaries and school transpor- 
tation — both essential to any ‘sound 
program. 
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The figures in the last column show 
how much less each State had in- 
vested in school plants for its colored 
pupils than in those for its white pu- 
pils. Taking the average for the eleven 
States, we find that the value of school 
property for each Negro pupil en- 
rolled was $63, as —— with $221 
for each white pupil. To make the two 
amounts the same would have re- 
quired in 1946 an expenditure of $158 
per Negro pupil—or an average of 
some $31,000,000 for each State. 


The Cost Today 


To equalize facilities for the two 
groups today would be considerably 
more expensive. A generally accepted 
figure for increase in construction 
costs between June, 1946, and October, 
1948, is 59 per cent.* Thus, to bridge 
the $31,000,000 gap of 1946 would now 
cost upward of $49,000,000. Applying 
this admittedly rough estimate to the 
figures for all of our eleven States 
raises the combined total from $342,- 
753,451 to $544,973,987. This means, in 
plain language, that the South must 
spend roughly half a billion dollars 
merely to raise the book value of Ne- 
gro school plants up to par with the 
white schools, which are themselves 
far below the national average of $351 
per pupil. 

What about new construction dur- 
ing the past two years? Hasn’t that 
helped to reduce the inequality of 
school plants? 

The answer seems to be no. To be 
sure, new schools have been built in 
the South, most of them in the larger 
towns and cities. But in most cases 
where funds have been allocated, by 
school bonds or otherwise, a propor- 
tionate amount has been spent on 
white, as well as Negro schools. This 


has had the welcome effect of improv- 
*Based on estimates by the American Appraisal 


Company. . 
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WHITE AND NEGRO SCHOOL PLANTS, 1945-46* 


Value of School Property 
Per Pupil Enrolled 





State Enrollment Amount Needed 

White Negro Negro to Equalize 

Alabama.................-. 412,771 604 $145 $ 30 
MEL.” 4 as C alg gecunie'e 50 ee *297,376 95,700 161 47 10,909,800 
Eon is ts eed it Ue 271,360 101,817 313 61 25,657,884 
oa 4 gine pine Sie 435,271 Li 200 41 41,198,649 
Kentucky.................. 486 150 125 915,300 
ois Gia 6 4.as eee eel 270,567 165,706 347 63 47,060,504 
RE 377,598 477,157 149 23 60,121,782 
N. Carolina AREAS IE ie 562,192 1,307 217 70 129 
i IR Xa ncaabie vc.esmece 247,224 201,020 209 43 33,369,320 
MEE 3 ols «4 6 deus s08 esa Ge 1,048,899 197,554 298 95 40,103,462 
IE vaikiicdepeessdvieatin 282 147,699 239 100 20,530,161 
TOTAL: $342,753,451 


* Based on records of the U. S. Office of Education, except for figures for Kentucky and Mississippi 


which were supplied by state sources. 





ing facilities for both racial groups, 
but it has done little to equalize them. 
It is precisely on this point that pub- 
lic opinion in the South needs to be 
informed. Too frequently, public of- 
ficials discuss Negro education as 
though it existed in a vacuum. They 
compare the amount spent per colored 
pupil today with that spent five, ten, 
or twenty years ago; and the compari- 
son is often impressive and gratifying. 
But such comparisons are misleading 
when used alone, and only serve to 
confuse the issue. The basic problem 
is that of closing the gap between 
white and Negro education. If the 
Negro schools are to catch up, they 
must receive more than a proportion- 
ate share of school funds until such 
time as existing differences are elim- 
inated. The white South must either 
recognize this fact and act according- 
ly, or else face the prospect of yielding 
ungracefully to a series of court rul- 
ings. 
Fairness and More 


A decision on the part of school 
authorities to be fair is the first step 
toward a solution, but it is by no 
means the last. Under the present sys- 
tem of school financing, the kind of 
education a county can offer its chil- 
dren depends almost wholly on the 
amount of taxable income within that 
county. Many counties with a low per 
capita income can hardly raise enough, 
even with the most extreme tax meas- 
ures, to get well started on the job. 
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And it is in such counties that the big- 
gest job must be done; for over the 
years the pressure has been great on 
local officials to spend most of what 
little was available on the unquestion- 
ably deficient white schools. As a re- 
sult, the quality of Negro education 
has lagged farther and farther behind. 

Two things, then, are urgently 
needed — more money for education 
and a plan for spending the money ac- 
cording to need, rather than according 
to race. 


Financial Aid 


Both these demands can be met by 
a cooperative system of local, state, 
and federal financing. We have seen 
the useful beginnings of such a pat- 
tern under the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act (discussed in the 
May, 1948, New Soutn). Under the 
provisions of this act, the federal gov- 
ernment offers aid on a two-to-one 
matching basis for the construction 
of needed projects, on condition that 
the funds be spent to provide hospital 
services on an equal basis for all seg- 
ments of the population. Some South- 
ern States supplement the federal 
funds with additional aid, granted ac- 
cording to need, and provide broad 
— and coordination at the state 

evel. 

The advantages of such a system of 
aid are 5 ag The greatest help is 
given to those counties most in need 
of it. Equally important, proper condi- 
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tions surrounding state and federal 
ate can a a oy a om 

e spent wisely and justly. Faced wi 
the importance of ouuleien for aid, 
local authorities need not be so sensi- 
tive to the pressures of. political ex- 
pediency. 

Much depends, of course, on the far- 
sightedness of state education officials. 
There must be determination to carry 
through the principle of equal educa- 
tion for every Southern child; there 
must be state-wide planning based on 
careful study; and there must be able 
administration through the appropri- 
ate state agencies. 


Trust in the People 


Most important of all, perhaps, is 
the need for a broad program of infor- 
mation to the Southern people by pub- 
lic and private agencies concerned 
with education. The South is faced 
with a tremendous job which can no 
longer be postponed. If the job is to 
be done in the shortest possible time 
and with the greatest benefit to the 
region, widespread public understand- 
ing and acceptance are essential. The 
history of Southern politics has too 
often been a record of lack of trust in 
the people—lack of trust in their wil- 
lingness to support elected officials 


who act with integrity as the facts de- _ 


mand. There has never been a better 
opportunity than now for an official 
policy of confidence in the Southern 
people. 

As the King George County case 
demonstrates so eloquently, the 
South’s Negro citizens ask simply that 
they be dealt with in good faith. As 
soon as the school authorities of that 
county showed their willingness to 
find a just solution, the Negro plain- 
tiffs agreed to suspension of the crip- 
pling effects of the court ruling. They 
did not insist on the impossible, as 
was their legal right; they insisted 
merely that a prompt beginning be 
made on the possible. 

It is to be hoped that the rest of the 
South will not wait to be goaded by 
court decisions, but will show its de- 
termination to work out a difficult 
problem fairly and quickly. 


A Virginia County 
(Continued from Page. 5) 


eral courts in the State. Furthermore, 
a recent ey by state Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, G. Tyler 
Miller, indicates that Virginia’s esti- 
mated bill for building and equipping 
the necessary schools to provide full 
educational opportunities for all citi- 
zens of the State during the next ten 
years will reach the staggering total 
of $396,014,204. 

It is hoped that the school divisions 
of the State will follow the editorial 
advice proffered by the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch: “Now that prece- 
dents have been set in this-county, the 
other counties of Virginia should be 
canvassing their school problems and 
planning to equalize facilities as ex- 

itiously as possible. The obligation 
is there and must be met. Much better 
feeling will be created throughout 
the State if the counties move to meet 
it of their own free will, instead of 
waiting for suits to be filed on behalf 
of their Negro children.” 
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